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EDITORIAL. 


X N the  light  of  a recent  catastrophe  at  the 
University  at  Karlstadt,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  advantages  of  winning  prizes  and  stand- 
ing  high  in  one’s  classes  at  great  institutions 
of  learning  are  not  always  a thing  to  be  striven 
for.  One  Payer  at  that  university  shot  and 
killed  a classmate  on  account  of  the  latter’s 
having  led  his  class  while  his  assailant  had  to 
satisfy  himself  with  second.  There  is  a moral 
in  this  for  all  Wilbur  aspirants. 

I"  T has  been  suggested  that  the  musical 
organizations  give  a concert  during  com- 
mencement week  in  June  to  add  to  the  festivities 
of  the  occasion.  The  idea  is  well  worth  con- 
sidering, and  we  hope  to  see  some  action  taken 
in  the  matter.  The  only  objection  that  might 
be  raised  is  that,  owing  to  the  examinations 
occurring  such  a short  time  before  this,  there 
would  hardly  be  sufficient  time  to  prepare  a 
creditable  entertainment.  If,  however,  the 
different  clubs  should  begin  practicing  shortly 
after  Easter,  the  brunt  of  the  work  could  be 
completed  before  examinations  begin,  and  but 
little  time  need  then  be  devoted  to  it  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  term.  From  a finan- 
cial point  of  view,  it  undoubtedly  would  be  a 
success,  for  exhibitions  of  this  nature  by  college 
organizations  are  always  attractive  to  com- 
mencement visitors. 

OUTSIDE  of  athletics  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  of  more  general  interest  to  the 


college  than  its  annual.  Nearly  every  man, 
whether  a Junior  or  not,  looks  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  appearance  of  The  Epitome , for 
there  is  generally  something  in  it  of  a personal 
interest  for  him.  But  despite  this  fact  the 
business  manager’s  work  is  often  clouded  by 
financial  trouble.  This  is  not  local  only,  for 
other  colleges  experience  the  same  difficulty. 
There  is,  however,  a plan  practiced  at  one  of 
our  neighbors  which  is  said  to  work  excel- 
lently, and  The  Burr,  in  event  of  its  being  too 
late  for  consideration  by  the  present  board, 
submits  it  to  the  class  which  soon  elects  a new 
board,  hoping  that  it  will  be  of  at  least  some 
value  in  furnishing  them  food  for  reflection. 

The  plan  consists  in  the  board  selling,  sev- 
eral months  in  advance  of  the  issue  of  the  an- 
nual, tickets  (at  reduced  rates  where  a num- 
ber are  purchased).  Each  ticket  entitles  the 
holder  to  a book.  In  favor  of  this  system  it 
may  be  said  that  the  money  obtained  by  such 
subscriptions  enables  the  manager  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  and  he  also  gains  some  idea 
of  the  number  of  copies  he  can  probably  sell. 
Again,  it  does  not  force  the  student  to  buy  the 
book  towards  the  close  of  the  term,  when  al- 
most invariably  he  is  himself  financially  embar- 
rassed. 

NOTHER  disadvantage  under  which 
an  Epitome  Board  labors  is  its  inex- 
perience. Although  the  editors  may  be  highly 
qualified  to  perform  the  work  of  preparing  the 
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volume  for  publication,  there  is  much  of  the 
mechanical,  and  what  might  be  termed  office 
work,  with  which  they  are  totally  unacquainted. 
There  arise  from  time  to  time  conditions  which 
require  prompt  and  judicious  action,  and  in 
undertaking  to  settle  these  questions  without 
the  advice  of  those  who  have  already  been 
placed  in  similar  circumstances,  the  Board  as- 
sumes considerable  of  a responsibility,  and 
runs  the  risk  of  making  grave  mistakes. 
With  the  present  manner  of  choosing  the  staff 
of  the  Epitome  there  seems  no  way  of  obviat- 
ing the  matter. 

The  Burr  is  a permanent  organization,  there 
being  always  enough  of  the  old  editors  present 
to  take  charge.  The  Quarterly  chooses  an 
assistant  business  manager  from  the  Junior 
class,  who  becomes  the  manager  in  his  Senior 
year,  but  with  the  Epitome  all  of  the  editors 
are  new  to  the  work. 

The  Epitome  is  a class  publication ; it  is  a 
volume  in  which  each  class  in  its  turn  en- 
deavors to  win  honor  by  issuing  a creditable 
book  to  represent  the  alma  mater.  To  elect 
an  underclassman  to  the  Board,  and  give  him 
such  a position  as  would  enable  him  to  obtain 
the  necessary  experience,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected ; an  invitation  to  a member  of  the  pre- 
vious year’s  Board  to  share  the  responsibility 
with  the  new  Board  would  probably  meet 
with  a refusal. 

There  ought,  however,  to  be  some  method 
of  making  the  Epitome  a more  continuous 
organization.  Just  how  that  could  be  ac- 
complished we  are  not  prepared  to  state. 


T have  noted  with  great  pleasure  the 

^ ^ communication  from  the  Athletic 
Club  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy  which  is  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, and  which  asks  Lehigh’s  cooperation  in 
a prospective  series  of  games  and  sports  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  some  time  in  May.  The 
invitation  has  been  extended  to  about  twenty 
of  the  more  prominent  colleges,  and  as  a large 
number  of  these  have  accepted,  the  success  of 


the  affair  is  assured.  Lehigh  has  never  been 
able  to  accomplish  very  much  in  the  Mott 
Haven  games.  She  has  sent  a few  athletes, 
and  still  fewer  supporters,  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing, but  has  not  gone  much  farther  on  the 
records  than  the  entry-books.  The  reasons 
are  various  and  good  ; but  be  that  as  it  may, 
one  reason  undoubtedly  is  that  the  contests  are 
held  at  such  a distance  that  but  a small  num- 
ber of  men  are  able  to  accompany  the  team, 
and  that,  naturally,  there  is  very  little  college 
backing  to  our  athletes,  and  they  find  every- 
thing against  them.  Hearty  support  from 
one’s  college  men  is  a great  factor  in  every 
instance  in  which  one  represents  his  college, 
whether  in  athletics  or  in  any  other  way. 
Where  we  have  sent  but  few  men  to  the  an- 
nual Mott  Haven  games,  other  colleges  being 
at  much  less  distances  have  sent  large  delega- 
tions. Athletes  battling  for  the  colors  of 
those  colleges,  knowing  that  they  have  much 
more  at  stake,  have  taken  more  interest  in 
their  work  and  have  striven  harder  for  victory. 
Now,  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  as  interesting  as  the  Mott 
Haven  meeting,  and  will  be  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  almost  as  many  college  athletes ; 
and  it  will  be  in  every  sense  inter-collegiate,  as 
even  the  A.  C.  S.  N.  has  been  debarred  from 
the  entry-books.  We  hope  that  our  track 
athletes  will  decide  to  send  a team  to  the 
meeting,  and  feel  confident  that  if  they  do 
the  college  men  will  go  down  in  goodly  num- 
bers to  cheer  them  on. 


TV  /TUCH  misunderstanding  and  many 
^ ■*-  controversies  are  caused  by  the  separ- 
ation of  ideas  which  should  ever  be  in  unison. 
Truths  which  seem  opposed  to  each  other 
often  only  need  bringing  together  in  their 
natural  relations  to  show  them  to  be  essential 
parts  of  a beautiful  and  necessary  whole. 

There  is  much  written  about  the  real  and 
the  ideal  of  life  and  the  presentation  of  them 
in  literature.  Shall  readers  be  supplied  only 
with  actual  facts,  or  shall  they  be  given  the 
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ideals  of  the  writer?  Shall  the  pages  of  a 
novel  unfold  to  us  exact  characters  of  the  men 
and  women  around  us,  or  shall  the  writer  in 
glowing  colors  portray  what  they  may  be  or 
what  they  ought  to  be  ? 

Those  who  favor  the  former  claim  for  it  the 
quality  of  trust.  The  real,  they  say,  is  what 
we  may  follow  and  be  secure;  the  ideal  is  vague 
and  mystical,  and  we  know  nothing  about  it. 
Yet  when  we  look  upon  life  as  a whole,  we 
find  that  what  we  call  the  real  and  the  ideal 
are  in  constant  unison,  and  that  the  latter  is  as 
true  as  the  former. 

The  orator  of  Washington’s  Birthday  truly 
said,  “ Life  is  void  without  its  ideal,”  and  again, 
that  “ Idealism  is  a dream  essential  to  the 
wholeness  of  human  life.”  So  we  see  the 
mechanic,  the  teacher,  the  scholar,  attending 
to  the  practical  realities  of  their  labor ; but  it 
is  only  in  proportion  to  their  ideal  that  these 
labors  are  enjoyed,  and  that  true  progress  is 
made.  The  little  child,  engrossed,  as  he  seems 
to  be,  with  his  toys  and  his  actual  wants,  is 
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always  an  idealist.  Watch  him  at  play  and 
see  how  his  imagination  affords  him  constant 
delight.  He  rides  inanimate  horses,  preaches 
to  invisible  congregations,  rules  over  unseen 
subjects.  Some  people  banish  fairy  tales, 
hoping  to  restrain  his  imagination  ; others  let 
him  dwell  forever  in  dreamland.  Both  are 
mistaken;  each  part  of  his  nature  needs  nour- 
ishing, developing,  training,  and  neither  can  be 
neglected  with  impunity.  So  it  is  with  all 
human  nature. 

The  cause  of  right  demands  both  the  real 
and  the  ideal  for  its  furtherance.  No  duty  is 
too  small,  too  common,  too  prosaic  for  truth 
and  justice,  virtue  and  heroism  to  fulfil;  no 
spiritual  insight  is  too  deep,  no  conception  too 
exalted,  no  ideal  too  sublime  for  them  to  reach 
and  embody  in  practical,  everyday  life.  Just 
as  fast  as  the  actual  absorbs  and  realizes  the 
ideal,  does  the  ideal  rise  and  expand.  We  need 
both,  and  shall  have  both,  when  the  real  and 
the  ideal  come  to  dwell  with  us  and  urge  us 
onward  and  upward  to  gain  the  victory. 


RELEVANT  IRREVERENCE. 


THE  Rev.  Mr.  Adolphus  Burton,  of  the 
class  of ’91,  Rushton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, sat  in  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s 
comfortable  cars  on  his  way  home.  His 
glasses  were  precisely  adjusted  upon  his  aqui- 
line nose  and  the  large  grey  eyes  were  care- 
fully scanning  the  morning  paper.  The  grad- 
uating exercises  of  his  college  consumed  his 
whole  attention.  It  was  then,  with  pardonable 
pride, that  he  smiled  as  he  laid  aside  the  paper 
a few  minutes  later,  for  did  it  not  tell  of  his 
own  success  as  an  honor  man?  Resting  his 
elbow  on  the  window  sill,  he  gazed  out  upon 
the  fast  changing  landscape.  What  a roseate 
hue  everything  had  upon  this  beautiful 
June  morning.  Involuntarily  he  began  to  trace 
a career  for  himself.  Now  he  saw  himself  in 
some  little  country  parish,  the  beloved  parson 
of  a ‘‘sweet  auburn,”  or  his  fancy  brought  him 
to  the  city,  where  from  assistant  to  rector  he 


would  soon  pass,  through  the  agency  of  his 
powerful  expositions  of  the  Scriptures.  And 
then,  when  he  had  reached  such  a position, 
how  his  fiery  philippics  upon  vice  would  strike 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  evildoers  and  gain 
him  a wide  reputation  as  a pulpit  orator.  Yes, 
he  would  work,  he  would  ever  express  his  hon- 
est convictions;  the  same  courage  which  had 
shown  itself  at  college — the  courage  to  dare 
and  do  anything  right — must  manifest  itself  in 
his  association  with  the  world.  And  perhaps 
the  church,  years  after,  appreciating  his  noble 
work,  might  elevate  him  to  a — heavens! 
The  tenor  of  his  thoughts  is  rudely  broken  by 
a banana  skin  striking  him  in  the  face. 

So  absorbed  had  he  been  in  his  thoughts 
that  he  had  not  noticed  the  entrance  of  two 
young  ladies,  who,  seated  immediately  in 
front,  had  begun  an  animated  conversation. 
One  was  a decided  brunette  and  the  other  had 
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decided  to  be  a blonde.  As  young  ladies  never 
talk  to  such  great  advantage  as  when  eating, 
the  purchase  of  a few  bananas  had  proved  a 
most  useful  auxiliary  to  the  conversation. 
Now  Miss  Blonde,  as  she  tells  her  friend  what 
a beautiful  bouquet  of  La  France  roses  Mr. 
Phase  sent  Miss  Nondescript  at  Commence- 
ment, leans  forward  to  drop  a banana  skin  out 
of  the  window,  and  she  is  horrified  to  see  the 
playful  wind  bring  it  up  an  instant  and  then 
carry  it  through  the  next  window  into  our  dig- 
nified friend’s  face.  When  he  sufficiently  re- 
covers his  mental  equilibrium  he  becomes 
aware  that  a pair  of  very  pretty  pleading  eyes 
are  looking  into  his  own,  and  that  the  owner  is 
saying,  “It  was  awfully  awkward — and — I beg 
your  pardon,”  and  though  he  knows  that  he 
excuses  her  with  very  bad  grace,  yet  he  thinks 
what  a horrible  compromise  to  his  dignity  it 
was.  However,  he  sinks  back  into  the  seat 
and  again  scans  the  paper,  his  temper  consid- 
erably ruffled. 

The  two  young  ladies,  students  at  the  Sav- 
var  Female  College,  now  turned  their  conver- 
sation from  the  pleasures  of  Commencement  to 
the  examinations  just  passed.  “Do  you  know,” 
said  Miss  Blonde,  “that  I was  awfully  afraid 
of  not  passing  French?  But  my  darling  little 
‘pony’  worked  to  perfection.”  Here  she  ex- 
hibited a watch,  upon  the  crystal  and  inside 
case  of  which  was  written  nearly  every  irregu- 
lar verb  in  the  French  language.  Miss  Bru- 
nette, having  congratulated  her  friend  upon 
her  ingenuity,  said:  "Trigonometry  was  the 
only  thing  I was  afraid  of.  So  I fixed  up  a 
nice  little  ‘pony’  by  writing  all  the  formulas  on 
chewing  gum  paper.”  "How  cute!”  said  the 
other.  Now  Adolphus  recognized  immedi- 
ately this  “pony”  species  of  the  genus  horse  as 
the  same  old  beast  of  intellectual  burden  that 
he  knew  in  his  boarding  school  days.  But  he 
was  terrified  to  think  of  girls  mounting  upon 
such  a treacherous  steed ; and,  strange  to  say, 
he  began  to  think  that  school  girls  might  be  a 
little  frivolous.  The  young  ladies  now  became 
reminiscent.  "Do you  remember,”  Miss  Blonde 


was  saying,  “that  pillow-fight  we  had  in  the 
dormitory,  and  how,  when  old  Miss  Primm 
came  around  to  quiet  the  disturbance,  one  of 
the  girls  thought  she  was  a student  and  struck 
her  with  a pillow  and  knocked  her  wig  off?” 
“Oh,  that  was  deliciously  funny,”  said  the 
other,  laughing.  Our  good  friend  was  amazed. 
He  thought  of  a time  when  his  conscientious 
work  at  center-rush  on  the  foot-ball  team  had 
made  him  famous  among  college  athletes. 
And  once,  after  a game  in  which  he  had  worked 
like  a Trojan,  as  he  stalked  through  the  crowd 
homeward,  his  face  bleeding  and  his  long  dis- 
heveled hair  flying  in  the  wind,  he  had  heard 
a young  miss  say  to  her  companion,  “Don’t 
you  think  the  tendency  of  foot-ball  is  to  make 
a man  rather  brutish  ?”  and  he  also  recalled  the 
time  when,  as  a collegian,  he  had  written  with 
all  a school  boy’s  enthusiasm  an  essay  on  the 
“World  without  Women.”  So  graphically  did 
he  picture  the  ideal  or  rather  the  idol  that  he 
cherished  that  he  himself  almost  believed  it  to 
be  a reality.  Somehow  to-day  he  felt  like 
writing  of  a “World  of  Girls.” 

This  reminded  him  that  he  had  promised  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia  an  old  college  friend, 
Dick  Dawson,  who  was  waiting  there  for  his 
sister  and  friend  returning  from  college.  How 
glad  he  would  be  to  see  old  Dick  again.  He 
started  as  he  heard  the  remark : “I  do  hope 
Dick  will  be  there  in  time,”  said  the  little 
blonde.  “You  know  Dick  is  supposed  to  be 
reading  law,  but,  instead  of  that,  he  generally 
spends  his  time  following  his  old  college  teams 
around.”  How  like  the  Dick  he  knew,  thought 
Adolphus.  “He  says  it  is  his  love  for  his  alma 
mater','  she  continued,  “but,  unfortunately,  I 
saw  him  once  perched  on  a coach  after  a game, 
his  hat  broken  in,  and  he,  wildly  waving  a red 
handkerchief  on  an  umbrella,  was  shouting 
‘Hoo-way,  hoo-way!’  I told  him  it  was  a 
rather  peculiar  manifestation  of  love.  But  he 
said  that  any  man  would  become  intoxicated 
even  with  joy  when  his  college  scored  six 
points  on  Yale.  So,  as  Dick  and  I are  great 
chums,  I have  never  told  it.”  "So  I perceive,” 
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thought  Adolphus.  ‘‘And  oh!  I forgot  to  tell 
you,”  said  Miss  Blonde  ; “Dick  says  a young 
parson  will  be  with  him,  but  I forget  his  name.” 
Adolphus  glances  up  hastily  to  see  if  his  name 
is  exposed  on  his  traveling  bag,  and  as  his 
umbrella  had  his  initials  on  it  he  immediately 
places  that  article  on  the  floor. 

“I  must  set  my  cap  for  him,  or,  as  Dick 
would  say, ‘get  a dead  cinch  on  him.'  ” 

“But  as  you  have  such  a surplus  of  beaux,  I 
think  you  might  let  me  have  the  dominie,” 
said  Miss  Brunette. 

“I  must  refuse  even  you  that,”  said  the  other 
with  a coquettish  toss  of  her  head,  “for  you 
know  Dick  says  he  is  such  an  estimable  fellow, 
and  I never  had  an  estimable  beau  in  my  life.” 

Now  our  friend,  Mr.  Burton,  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly nervous.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  are  the  two  young  ladies  whom  he  and 
Dick  are  to  meet  and  continue  their  trip  home 
with.  And  these  two  little  fates  had  settled 
his  destiny  as  though  he  were  to  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter.  “Philadelphia — Phit-a-del-phia!” 
drawls  the  brakeman.  Now  Adolphus  was 
one  of  those  big  men  whose  courage  only  fails 
in  the  presence  of  a meek  looking  little  woman. 
And  the  thought  that  he  must  travel  with 
these  young  ladies  after  having  heard  their 
tender  remarks  about  him,  became  positively 
objectionable.  It  was  useless  to  flee  to  another 


part  of  the  train,  for  the  lynx-eyed  Dick  would 
certainly  find  him.  Meanwhile  the  air  brakes 
were  whistling  and  the  young  ladies  seemed  to 
be  quivering  with  curiosity  and  excitement. 
He  must  act  quickly  He  could  not — nay  he 
would  not  travel  farther.  “All  out  for  Phila- 
delphia.” Looking  out  of  the  window  as  the 
train  rolls  into  the  Broad  Street  Station,  he 
saw  Dick  waiting  at  the  gates  to  come  through. 
The  gate  slides  back  ! Dick  rushes  through  at 
the  head  of  the  crowd  like  a boy.  The  girls 
wave  their  handkerchiefs — he  sees  them  and  is 
coming.  Adolphus  hesitates.  Oh,  to  see 
Dick  for  one  moment!  No,  he  seizes  his 
satchel  and  umbrella,  and  as  Dick  steps  on  the 
car  at  one  end  Adolphus  steps  off  at  the  other. 
He  walks  quickly  to  the  depot  along  the  other 
side  of  the  train.  “I  can’t  find  Burton  any- 
where,” says  Dick  after  the  greetings  are  over. 
Suddenly'  looking  out  of  the  window  he  ex- 
claims, “There  he  is !”  and  pointing  at  a figure 
passing  through  the  gates,  he  rushes  after  it. 
The  young  ladies,  greatly  surprised,  recognize 
their  broad  shouldered  neighbor.  But  Dick  is 
too  late.  The  gates  slide  to,  the  gong  taps, 
and  he  only  regains  his  train  as  it  is  swiftly 
moving  out.  “Too  bad,”  says  his  sister;  her 
friend  smiles,  Dick  frowns,  but  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Adolphus  Burton  vamooses. 


— The  Cornell  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs  will 
give  concerts  at  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Erie, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Grand 
Rapids,  Chicago,  and  Toledo  during  their 
Easter  trip. 

— Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  whose  work  on  Chemistry 
has  been  translated  into  German,  French,  and 
Italian,  has  been  called  to  a chair  in  the  new 
Chicago  University. 

— An  inter-collegiate  chess  tournament  will 
be  held  between  teams  representing  Yale, 
Princeton,  Harvard,  and  Columbia.  The  col- 


lege winning  for  five  successive  years  will  be 
given  a handsome  $400  silver  cup. 

— At  the  recent  meeting  of  Columbia’s 
Alumni,  held  at  Delmonico’s,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  favor  the  removal  of  the 
college  to  1 1 6th  Street  and  the  Boulevard. 

— W.  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  another 
$1,000,000  to  the  Chicago  University.  This 
increases  his  gifts  to  the  University'  to  $2,- 
600,000,  the  largest  amount  ever  given  by 
one  person  to  an  American  educational  move- 
ment. 
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MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

T T’S  strange  that  a mosquito, 

Measuring  just  a centimeter 
And  whose  weight  would  scarcely  balance  in  the  scale 
a millogram, 

Can  a man  of  twice  a metre 
High,  and  weigh  a hectolitre, 

Drive  to  fury  like  a lion  though  he  may  be  like  a lamb. 

NO  HOPE. 

she’s  young,  divinely  fair, 
v~^  With  her  sunny  golden  hair, 

And  her  eyes  of  azure  fringed  with  lashes  long, 
And  her  cheeks  with  health's  rich  glow, 

And  her  lips  like  Cupid's  bow, 

Seem  a never  ending  theme  for  joyous  song. 

But,  alas  ! my  ardor’s  cooled, 

And  my  heart  by  reason  ruled 
When  I gaze  upon  the  barrier  betwixt  this 
maid  and  me. 

And  my  love  I dare  not  tell, 

And  must  break  its  golden  spell, 

For  I am  but  a Freshman,  while  a Junior’s  girl 
is  she. 

NATALIE. 

]-\AINTY,  merry  Natalie, 

J — * Winsome,  lithsome,  full  of  glee, 

Just  as  happy  as  can  be, 

Dainty,  merry  Natalie. 

Natalie,  my  love  alway, 

Sporteth  all  the  livelong  day. 

Chanting  soft  her  tender  lay, 

Charming  all  my  cares  away. 

She's  my  love,  my  Natalie, 

Smiling  quaintly,  prettily, 

Laughing,  oh  ! so  merrily, 

Dainty  little  Natalie. 

A MIDNIGHT  RIDE. 

\ WEARY  Freshman  seeks  his  bed — 
He  is  an  honest  youth,  we  trust ; 

And  yet.  the  dreams  which  fill  his  head, 

Mar  not  the  slumbers  of  the  just. 

He  stands  before  a blackboard, 

Deep  in  sorrow  and  disgust ; 

His  assignment  overcomes  him — 

Flunk  or  pony,  Freshy  must. 

His  hand  is  in  his  pocket, 

A piece  of  paper  now  he  holds, 

Yes,  by  Jupiter,  he’ll  “knock  it” — 

A perfect  crib  our  friend  unfolds. 


Alas,  his  course  is  sharply  ended. 

Oh,  the  dreadful  tale  of  woe ! 

A youth  of  ’95  suspended, 

Home,  dishonored,  he  must  go. 

Now.  the  welcome  rays  of  morning 
Put  to  flight  this  phantom  steed, 

And  the  rider  of  the  nightmare 
Wakes,  a thankful  man  indeed. 

TOO  LATE. 

A MELANCHOLY  IDEA. 
npHE  sea  was  putting  out  the  sun, 

The  moon’s  high  climb  was  half-way  done. 
It  was  that  quiet  hour  of  peace  — 

Not  day,  not  night  — when  all  things  cease 
From  noise  and  turmoil,  and  in  awe 
The  elements  afar  withdraw, 

And  Nature,  left  alone  and  bare, 

Communes  with  God  in  silent  prayer. 

For  what  I tell,  God  set  the  time, 

For  all  things  blend  in  the  sublime; 

Upon  the  water’s  broad  expanse 
Naught  could  be  seen  by  careless  glance, 

But  still  there  floated,  bounding  light, 

A boat,  the  only  thing  in  sight, 

Except  far  off,  there  stretched  a band 
Of  black  that  showed  that  there  was  land. 

Most  aimlessly  that  boat  did  ride. 

There  were  no  oars  upon  the  side. 

No  hand  upon'the  helm,  no  sail, 

It  floated  on,  a wreck  most  frail. 

Upon  the  bottom  lay  a form, 

Another  wreck  of  cruel  storm. 

An  empty  keg,  some  half-gnawed  wood, 

That  told  a tale,  as  well  they  could. 

The  sun  sank  deeper  in  the  sea, 

The  moon’s  light  grew  more  silvery. 

Far  from  the  spot  where  was  afloat 

The  little  skiff,  another  boat 

Comes  dashing  on  with  strength  and  speed ; 

The  rowers  singing  loud  and  strong. 

This  was  the  burden  of  their  song : 

“ O ! it’s  jolly  and  free. 

You  can  always  be, 

With  a laugh  at  the  storm  to  brave. 

O ! the  life  for  me 
Is  a life  on  the  sea, 

On  the  breast  of  the  rolling  wave.” 

The  sea  has  quenched  the  golden  beams. 

The  clouds  now  hid  the  silver  streams, 
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The  darkness  of  the  night  fell  fast  — 

The  peaceful  hour  was  gone  at  last. 

The  two  boats  now  together  drew, 

And  little  thought  the  jolly  crew. 

The  song  they  sang  their  stroke  to  keep 
A dying  man  roused  from  his  sleep. 

He  heard  their  song,  indeed,  but  dazed. 

He  woke  like  one  in  grave's  clothes  raised. 
Already  dead,  he  woke  to  find 
A hope  too  great  for  mortal  mind. 

And  when  he  realized,  at  last. 

Beyond  his  call  the  boat  had  passed. 


No  agony  could  be  more  great. 

Oh ! better  none  than  hope  too  late ! 

He  tried  again  a cry  to  raise  ; 

The  darkness  mocked  his  helpless  gaze. 
His  head  dropped  down  upon  his  arm, 
And  he  had  passed  beyond  all  harm. 
Upon  his  lips  there  was  a smile 
That  God  had  put  there  for  the  while. 
Across  the  water  came  the  song, 

By  gentle  breezes  borne  along : 

“ And  the  life  for  me 
Is  the  life  on  the  sea. 

On  the  breast  of  the  rolling  wave.” 


NOW  that  the  minstrels  have  played  their 
part,  the  sports  are  over,  and  Lent  has 
put  a stop  to  social  activity,  even  Gossip  finds 
a great  dearth  of  topics  of  general  interest. 
This  is  a time  of  the  year  when,  if  ever,  work 
reigns  supreme.  The  daily  routine  is  carried 
out  with  machine-like  precision.  Quietly  the 
several  departments  move  along,  each  in  its 
appointed  path,  now  parallel,  now  intersecting 
without  conflict,  now  widely  diverging;  always 
in  harmony,  obeying  the  all-powerful  mandate 
of  the  master  mind  who  framed  the  roster. 
Steadily  the  old  machine  grinds  out  things 
great  and  small — anything  from  10  to  o,  in 
fact.  And  there  is  a sureness  about  its  work- 
ings that  inspires  respect — a feeling  which  is 
not  induced  by  the  operations  of  a kindred 
mechanism  with  whose  erratic  actions  we  have 
all  become  acquainted.  A superstitious  dread 
restrains  us  from  mentioning  its  name;  a few 
of  its  worst  atrocities  will  set  your  imagination 
to  work.  Six  inches  movement  over  a certain 
imaginary  boundary,  and  a piece  of  pink  pa- 
per; a lapsus  memories  on  Monday  and  a weary 
walk  up  the  hill  on  Saturday;  five  minutes  for 
extra  study  in  the  chapel  on  Tuesday  morning, 


when  you  hear  the  mystic  numbers,  19,  24. 
What  bitter  memories  do  these  things  recall, 
of  interrupted  naps  and  of  painful  visits  to  the 
west  end  of  Packer  Hall  cn  Monday  morning! 
Ah,  the  subject  is  too  deep  for  words! 

* * * 

We  will  be  ready  to  welcome  with  hearty 
eagerness  the  time  when  base-ball  and  lacrosse 
shall  take  up  the  sceptre  that  foot-ball  laid 
down  four  months  ago.  There  will  be  no 
trouble  then  to  find  something  in  which  all  are 
interested;  and  right  here,  I think,  is  one  of 
the  chief  fields  of  usefulness  of  athletics,  and  a 
strong  argument  in  their  favor. 

In  an  institution  like  ours,  with  its  many 
separate  departments  and  without  the  power- 
ful bond  of  united  life  in  dormitories,  centrifu- 
gal force  is  strong,  and  we  feel  the  need  of 
something  to  give  coherence  to  the  student 
body — or  rather,  we  would  feel  it  if  athletics 
did  not  exert  so  great  an  influence  in  this  di- 
rection. 

In  our  daily  work  we  come  in  contact  with 
only  the  men  of  our  own  class,  perhaps  but  a 
few  of  them ; and  away  from  our  work  we  are 
not  likely  to  meet  those  outside  the  circle  of 
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our  immediate  acquaintance.  The  tendency 
is  towards  specialization,  not  only  in  our  work, 
but  also  on  the  social  side  of  our  life.  A con- 
test on  the  athletic  field  draws  us  out  of  this 
narrow  region  into  a wider  space,  where  we 
can  rejoice  together  over  the  victories  of  our 
champions,  or  by  cheerful  hopefulness  in  the 
midst  of  defeat  encourage  them  to  new  and 
greater  efforts.  Athletics  give  us  something 
which  appeals  to  all,  and  furnish  ground  for 
common  thought  and  common  intercourse. 
Even  the  chronic  “kicker”  finds  something  on 
which  to  exercise  his  powers,  and  be  happy. 

Thus  we  see  that  besides  the  good  they  do 
in  developing  muscle  and  endurance  in  the  in- 
dividual, athletics  contribute  a large  share, 
indirectly,  to  that  elusive  and  ideal  but  none 
the  less  real  and  delightful  thing  called  “college 
life.”  How  much  of  that  esprit  de  corps  which 
characterizes  Lehigh  men  is  due  to  the  vigor- 
ous interest  we  take  in  athletics! 

* * * 

The  Gossip  strolled  into  the  library  the 
other  day,  and,  being  possessed  of  a little  spare 
time  and  a good  deal  of  curiosity,  he  began  to 
examine  the  register  to  see  what  Lehigh  men 
had  been  reading  during  the  morning.  Of 
course,  the  technical  journals  had  received  their 
usual  large  share  of  attention ; but  how  often, 
beside  the  title  of  such  a periodical,  appeared 
the  short  but  striking  word  Life. 

Yes,  Life  had,  as  usual,  been  going  the 
rounds  of  all  the  tables.  And  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  jolly  little  publication  is  popular  with 
college  men?  To  be  sure,  we  catch  our  share 
of  “salt  and  pepper”  from  the  editors  and  con- 
tributors, and  the  Gossip  remembers  one  or 
two  illustrations  where  our  time-honored  mor- 
tarboards were  replaced  by  fool’s  caps.  But 
everybody  must  expect  to  be  treated  alike,  by 
jokers  as  well  as  by  weather  prophets,  and  the 
Gossip  thinks  his  fellow-students  will  join  him 
in  saying,  “Long  live  lively  Life!” 

* * * 

Every  one  will  agree  with  me  when  I say 
that  it  is  one  of  a fellow’s  hardest  trials  here  to 


pass  the  heavy  swinging  doors  at  the  entrances 
of  Packer  Hall,  as  often  as  he  is  obliged  to, 
and  not  use  unbecoming  language.  The  gym- 
nasium door  also  is  no  one’s  friend,  and  it 
moves  with  the  same  stiff  and  surprising  jerk 
at  all  times.  Nevertheless,  strange  to  say,  we 
all  bear  up  under  this  affliction  with  wonderful 
cheerfulness,  and  seem  to  make,  in  the  presence 
of  others,  a show  of  not  minding  it.  It  has 
always  been  a wonder  to  me  why  no  one  com- 
plains or  grumbles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
come  to  be  a matter  of  politeness  to  help  some 
one  past  these  obstacles.  It  seems  to  be  every 
one’s  special  desire  and  object  to  do  this.  You 
can  not  see  a group  approach  one  of  these  dis- 
agreeable entrances,  but  some  one  springs  for- 
ward from  the  rest  and  pushes  back  the  heavy 
door,  and  holds  it  open  until  his  companions 
have  passed  through.  And  instead  of  the  ex- 
pletives and  maledictions  you  would  expect  to 
hear,  there  is  a pleasant  “ thank  you”  and  a 
“welcome”  returned,  and  there  are  smiles  in- 
stead of  frowns.  Seniors  and  Juniors  help  un- 
der classmen;  Sophomores  and  Lreshmen 
forget  class  contention  in  politeness  to  one 
another  in  the  face  of  a common  suffering;  and 
I have  seen  instructors,  too,  do  the  honors  in 
this  graceful  act. 

“What  can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured,”  and 
I am  glad  to  see  that  we  all  appreciate  the 
truth  of  this  saying  and  the  hopelessness  of 
relief  so  sensibly. 

* =k  * 

I strolled  down  to  the  athletic  grounds  the 
other  day,  and,  as  I walked  slowly  across  the 
field,  recalled  many  of  the  scenes  I had 
witnessed  there.  I thought  of  the  many  vic- 
tories won  there  for  Lehigh  and — well,  I 
didn’t  stop  to  think  much  about  the  battles 
that  had  been  lost.  Those  serve  for  medita- 
tion when  I feel  low-spirited,  and  as  I didn’t 
feel  that  way  just  then  I skipped  lightly  over 
them. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  field  the  workmen 
were  toiling  with  pickaxe  and  spade.  Now, 
the  sublime  in  nature  always  affects  me,  and 
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as  I gazed  at  some  of  those  venerable  old 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  patriarchs  with  their  long 
white  locks  and  flowing  beards,  and  watched 
their  slow,  majestic  movements,  I came  very 
near  writing  a poem.  But  I didn’t.  No,  I re- 
covered myself  in  a few  minutes  and  my  wits 
all  came  back  to  me. 

It  was  then  that  I began  to  wonder  why  it 
was  that  these  men,  with  the  amount  of  ex- 
perience and  out-door  work  they  must  have 
had,  were  so  slow  when  those  athletes,  who  do 
work  of  a somewhat  similiar  nature,  develop 
such  great  speed  with  only  a comparatively 
short  period  of  training. 


FRATERNITY  NOTES. 

— The  new  Delta  Phi  Club  House  on  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  will  be  ready  for  its  occu- 
pants on  April  1st. 

— A special  convention  of  the  Delta  Phi 
Fraternity  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue, 
Philadelphia,  on  March  19th. 

— The  tenth  edition  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  song 
book  has  just  been  published.  It  contains  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  songs,  eighty-eight  of 
which  have  never  before  been  in  print. 

— The  Gazette  Printing  House,  Columbus, 
O.,  which  burned  down  not  long  since,  had  in 
press  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  catalogue,  work  upon 
which  had  been  in  progress  for  five  years. 
It  had  been  more  than  half  printed,  and  all 
was  lost,  together  with  considerable  copy. 

— There  is  a movement  on  foot  to  exhibit 
all  fraternity  badges,  catalogues,  magazines, 
and  pictures  of  chapter  houses  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Provision  has  been  made  for  such  dis- 
play in  the  prospectus  of  the  Department  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Dr.  Peabody,  the  former  Regent 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  this  department,  has  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  have  a full  exhibition  from 
the  Greek-letter  fraternities  of  all  that  would 
be  of  interest;  either  to  their  own  members  or 
to  the  world  at  large. 


Slowly  I retraced  my  steps  across  the  field, 
searching  for  an  answer  to  my  query,  when  I 
suddenly  reached  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  over-trained  ! Instantly  I began  to  run 
and  didn’t  stop  until  I was  west  of  the  ravine, 
for  I had  heard  that  rest  was  the  only  cure  for 
over-training,  and  I feared  lest  those  men, 
divining  my  thoughts,  should  stop  work  al- 
together. As  it  is,  I hope  there  will  be  no 
further  delay  caused  by  bad  weather,  for  then 
the  ground  may  be  gotten  in  proper  shape 
before  the  season  is  well  begun. 


ATHLETIC  NOTES. 

— A Cornell  Freshman  crew  has  never  yet 
been  beaten. 

— Columbia  will  put  a lacrosse  team  in  the 
field  this  year. 

— The  Cornell  base-ball  squad  has  been  re- 
duced to  thirty-one. 

— Over  $2000  has  already  been  pledged  for 
Lafayette’s  new  athletic  field. 

— A pamphlet  on  Princeton  athletics  is  here- 
after to  be  published  annually. 

— The  University  of  Virginia  is  said  to  have 
the  strongest  amateur  base-ball  nine  in  the 
South. 

— Trainer  Irwin  has  cut  down  the  list  of 
candidates  for  the  U.  of  P.  nine  from  fifty  to 
twenty-two. 

— The  Cornell  and  U.  of  P.  nines  will  not 
play  this  season.  Michigan  has  won  for  the 
last  two  years. 

— A plank  running-track  has  been  erected 
in  the  Harvard  Gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the 
Mott  Haven  team. 

— An  Australian  recently  broke  the  world's 
record  for  the  high  jump,  making  6 feet  5 
inches  at  the  first  trial. 

— A cricket  match  has  been  arranged  between 
the  Harvard  and  Yale  clubs,  to  take  place  on 
June  9th  at  Holme’s  Field,  Cambridge. 
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THE  WINTER  MEETING. 
qpHE  ninth  annual  winter  meeting  of  the 

^ Athletic  Association  was  held  in  the 
gymnasium  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  12. 
The  attendance  was  large,  especially  from  the 
students,  and,  although  perhaps  not  so  enthu- 
siastic a meeting  as  some  former  ones,  the 
sports  were  nevertheless  very  successful.  In 
the  running  high  jump  L.  W.  Walker,  ’92, 
broke  the  record  by  a fraction  of  an  inch,  his 
jump  being  5 feet  4 inches.  The  gold  medal, 
which  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  one  winning 
the  greatest  number  of  points,  was  given  to  E. 
A.  Schumann,  ’95.  The  University  Orchestra 
played  several  selections  and  added  greatly  to 
the  success  of  the  occasion.  There  was  no 
class  banner  awarded  this  year  and  as  a con- 
sequence there  was  very  little  class  enthusiasm. 
Walker  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  day  by 
winning  two  firsts  and  breaking  a college  re- 
cord, and  his  efforts  were  well  applauded. 

The  events  and  winners  were  as  follows: 

Exhibition  of  Club  Swinging , by  W.  J.  Dou- 
glas, ’94. 

Parallel  Bars — E.  A.  Schumann,  ’95,  first; 
J.  J.  Gibson,  95,  second. 

Standing  High  Jump — B.  F.  Schomberg, 
’94,  first,  4 feet  4^  inches ; W.  A.  Reinecke, 
’95,  second. 

Putting  the  Shot — C.  A.  Newbaker,  ’94,  first, 
31  feet  10  inches;  P.  C.  Roderick,  94,  second. 

Exhibition  of  Sparring — In  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Horton,  A.  C.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Seely  very  kind- 
ly took  his  place,  and  with  Mr.  Stratton,  A.  C. 
S.  N.,  gave  a most  interesting  exhibition  of 
scientific  boxing. 

Running  Broad  Jump — F.  H.  Walker,  ’92, 
first,  17  feet;  B.  F.  Schomberg,  ’94,  second. 

Szvinging  Rings — This  event  was  very  close- 
ly contested,  and  the  judges  had  some  difficulty 
in  deciding  upon  the  winner.  E.  A.  Schumann, 
’95,  was  awarded  first,  with  T.  Gjertsen,  '92, 
second. 

Running  High  Jump — L.  W.  Walker,  ’92, 
broke  the  Lehigh  record  at  5 feet  4 inches. 


O.  C.  Burkhardt,  ’88,  the  holder  of  the  previous 
record  of  5 feet  3^  inches,  took  second. 

Fence  Vault — Wm.  S.  Murray,  ’95,  first,  6 
feet  4j/£  inches;  J.  J,  Gibson,  ’95,  second. 

Spring  Board  Jump — L.  W.  Walker,  ’92, 
first,  7 feet  11  inches;  W.  J.  Brady,  ’92,  second. 

Horizotital  Bar — This  event  was  a clever 
exhibition  by  E.  A.  Schumann,  ’95. 

Running  High  Kick — Wm.  S.  Murray,  '95, 
first,  8 feet  7 inches;  W.  A.  Reinecke,  ’95, 
second. 

Sparring — This  event  was  to  have  been  be- 
tween J.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Spec.,  and  E.  Marsh, 
’94,  but  it  did  not  come  off,  as  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
had  a sprained  wrist  and  was  unable  to  use  the 

gloves. 

Light  Weight  Wrestling — E.  Schwingham- 
mer,  ’94,  won  from  A.  H.  Ecton,  ’94,  in  two 
straight  tails. 

Middle  Weight  Wrestling — R.  Snyder,  ’94, 
defeated  C.  E.  Shipley,  ’94,  by  two  falls  to  one. 

Exhibition  of  Wrestling — Dr.  J.  K.  Shell, 
and  Mr.  D.  Chesterman,  both  of  the  Athletic 
Club  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy,  gave  a very  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  wrestling.  Neither  ob- 
tained a fall  during  the  match. 

The  officers  of  the  meeting  were  as  follows  : 

Committee  of  Arrangements : Messrs.  F.  H. 
Walker  and  H.  H.  Godshall. 

Referee : Mr.  C.  F.  Seeley. 

Judges:  Messrs.  P.  J.  Dashiell,  M.  D.  Sohon, 
and  R.  W.  Wilcox. 

Judge  of  Wrestling:  Dr.  J.  K.  Shell,  A.  C. 
S.  N. 

Measurers:  Messrs.  R.  L.  Baird  and  R. 
Masson. 

Ushers : Messrs.  R.  D.  Floyd,  A.  B.  Sharpe, 
and  E.  A.  Soleliac. 


— The  choice  of  colleges  of  the  academic 
and  scientific  senior  classes  of  Andover  has 
just  been  published.  Thirty-two  will  go  to 
Yale  (academic),  13  to  Sheffield,  20  to  Har- 
vard, 7 to  Amherst,  2 each  to  Brown  and  Boston 
Tech.,  and  1 each  to  Lehigh,  Dartmouth, 
Cornell,  and  Columbia. 
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KERNELS. 

— The  Junior  German  will  be  held  in  the 
gymnasium  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  22. 

— The  Sophomore  Cremation  Committee 
consists  of  Anderson,  Bray,  Cooke,  Empie, 
and  Ordway. 

— The  base-ball  teams  of  the  Sophomore 
class  are  arranging  a schedule  of  games  to  be 
played  this  Spring. 

— John  Wiley  & Son  announce  a text-book 
on  ‘‘Retaining  Walls,”  by  Prof.  Mansfield  Mer- 
riman,  in  the  state  of  preparation. 

— The  Tau  Beta  Pi  have  initiated  from  the 
Junior  Class,  PI.  J.  Atticks,  W.  I.  Boyd,  R.  C. 
H.  Heck,  G.  H.  Maurice,  C.  L.  McKenzie,  C. 
J.  O'Neill,  N.  M.  Osborne,  R.  B.  Randolph, 
and  F.  C.  Warman. 

— In  answer  to  a petition  from  the  Junior 
Class,  Dr.  Coppee  has  consented  to  deliver  a 
course  of  four  Shakespearean  lectures  during 
the  spring.  A cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  who  may  desire  to  hear  them. 

— A college  meeting  was  held  immediately 
after  chapel  on  Friday,  March  11,  in  order  to 
start  a subscription  to  defray  the  expense  of 
enlarging  the  athletic  grounds.  About  $ 600 
was  promised.  The  necessary  balance  will  be 
borrowed  and  paid  off  by  the  incoming  classes. 

— The  Junior  Civils,  Electricals  and  Metall- 
urgists, and  the  Sophomore  Mechanicals,  Civils 
and  Electricals  have  organized  a base-ball 
league.  Each  team  will  play  one  game  with 
the  other  teams  in  its  own  class  and  the  win- 
ning Junior  team  will  play  the  winning  Sopho- 
more team  for  championship. 

— At  the  convention  of  the  United  States 
Inter-Collegiate  Lacrosse  Association  and  the 
Inter-Collegiate  Athletic  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  Philadelphia  on  March  5,  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected  as  officers  of  the  former: 
H.  F.  Cuntz,  of  Stevens,  president;  S.  B.  Knox, 
of  Lehigh,  vice  president;  J.  L.  G.  Lee,  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  secretary-treasurer.  The  exec- 
utive committee:  Branz  Roszel,  JohnsJ Hop- 


kins; K.  Martin,  Stevens;  T.  H.  Symington, 
Lehigh,  the  secretary-treasurer  being  the 
chairman.  Of  the  latter:  H.  H.  Godshall,  of 
Lehigh,  was  elected  president;  IL  H.  Lee,  of 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  vice  president;  M. 
P.  Collins,  of  Haverford,  secretary;  E.  P. 
Smith,  of  Lafayette,  treasurer.  Executive 
Committee:  Hansel],  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; Patton,  Dickinson;  Walters,  Swarthmore; 
Chamberlain,  Lafayette.  Pennsylvania  State 
College  was  admitted  to  membership,  tug-of- 
war  was  abolished,  and  safety  bicycles  were 
substituted  for  ordinaries. 

— The  Burr  elections,  held  on  Friday  even- 
ing last,  resulted  as  follows:  H.  D.  McCaskey, 
editor-in-chief;  C.  H.  Durfee,  business  mana- 
ger ; Messrs.  Cooke,  Frost,  Knox,  Weymouth, 
Parkhurst,  Bray,  Gibson,  and  Baker.  Compe- 
tition for  the  board  was  remarkably  good. 

— The  Rev.  Mr.  Kline,  of  Allentown, 
preached  in  the  Chapel  on  March  13th.  Bishop 
Rulison  officiated. 
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JUNIOR  BANQUET. 

^ 1 M I E third  annual  banquet  of  the  Class  of 
’93  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Allen,  in 
Allentown,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  March 
11.  Although  the  attendance  was  small,  the 
company  was  gay  and  many  appropriate  toasts 
were  responded  to.  Before  being  seated  the 
president,  Mr.  Blickle,  made  a few  remarks  to 
which  the  class  responded  with  the  ’93  cheer. 
During  the  evening  Mr.  Jones  delighted  all  by 
singing  a number  of  topical  songs,  which  in 
some  instances  he  paraphrased  for  the  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Fuller  predicted  a successful  future 
for  the  class,  and  Mr.  Knox  took  his  visitors 
with  him  about  the  campus,  giving  them  a 
glimpse  of  the  different  recitation  rooms.  Mr. 
Diven  responded  impromptu  to  a demand  of 
“speech,”  and  masterly  compared  the  class  of 
’93  to  the  thistle,  the  emblem  of  Scotland. 

The  toasts  as  per  programme  were : 

The  Junior C.  H.  Durfee 

Visitors, S.  B.  Knox 

“Near  It,”  . . . A.  S.  Maurice 

Sports, C.  W.  Gearhart 

“Oh ! what  a difference  in  the  Morning,”  H.  D.  McCaskey 

“Our  Cranks,” E.  A.  Soleliac 

The  Powers  That  Be,  . . . C.  J.  O’Neill 

“Coming  Events  Cast  Their  Shadows  Before  Them,” 

F.  P.  Fuller 

Toastmaster,  H.  R.  Blickle. 

Messrs.  McCaskey  and  O’Neill  were  absent 
on  account  of  sickness. 

The  fare  was  not  up  to  the  usual  standard 
of  the  Hotel  Allen,  and  the  general  opinion 
among  the  class  is  that  they  received  poor 
treatment. 


CLIPPINGS. 


A BLUFF. 

T T IS  crib  as  it  fell  was  noted 
By  keen  Professor  F — : 
The  student  turned  and  quoted, 
“Honi  soit  qui  mal  y pense.” 


— The  Tech. 


THEIR  FIRST  BREAKFAST. 
/'"VNE  sip  of  coffee  hot  he  took, 

He  set  aside  the  steaming  cup, 
And  then  beneath  the  table  reached, 
His  wedding  trousers  to  turn  up. 


“Why  act  like  that?”  she  said  to  him, 

Her  face  with  glow  so  ruddy ; 

He  merely  said  with  husky  voice : 

“ Your  coffee,  love,  is  muddy.” 

— Brunonian. 


THE  POETIC  ART. 

[As  the  Public  Regard  It.} 

’K  A THAT  cute  verses  they  write 
For  the  journals  at  college. 

It  must  be  a delight, 

Such  cute  verses  to  write ; 

They  are  quite  out  of  sight ; 

They  show  talent  and  knowledge ; 

What  cute  verses  they  write 
For  the  journals  at  college, 

[As  the  Editor  Regards  It.} 

I write  many  a verse, 

But  not  for  the  pleasure  ; 

In  sentences  terse, 

I write  many  a verse — 

Scarce  restraining  a curse 

And  bad  thoughts  beyond  measure — 

I write  many  a verse, 

But  not  for  the  pleasure. 

— Lafayette. 


WATCHES. 

18  Karat  Gold  Stem-Winding  Hunting  Case  Tiffany  Watches, 

Medium  Size  for  Gentlemen,  $65.00 

Large  “ “ “ 75.00 

Timing  Watches  for  College  Sports. 

Sterling  Silver  Cases,  upwards  from  35.00 
18  Karat  Gold  “ “ “ 125.00 

CLASS  STATIONERY. 

Estimates  and  designs  furnished  for  invitations  to  Com- 
mencement Exercises,  Promenade  Orders  and  Class. 
Dinners.  Fraternity  Note  Paper  with  Monograms  and 
Society  Emblems,  Steel  Plate  Engraving  and  Die  Work. 

ALUMNI  BADGES. 

Class  Cups  and  Rings,  Fraternity  Emblems,  Etc.  Suit 
able  Cups,  Trophies  and  Prizes  for  College  Sports  always 
in  Stock. 

TIFFANY  eg  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  - 


NEW  YORK. 
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